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UC-AFT PERSPECTIVE 


ne of our major goals for UC- 

AFT this year will be to push 

for legislation that requires the 
University of California to give all lec- 
turers and librarians the full salary in- 
creases that have been approved by the 
state Legislature and the governor. 

This political work is necessary be- 
cause, as in the past, we have been in- 
formed that instead of getting the full 4% 
salary increase that all academic employ- 
ees are scheduled to receive this year, we 
will only be getting 2%. The reason for 
this deduction is that the University 
claims that it needs the other 2% to pay 
for merit increases and other related costs. 

However, legislators have told us that 
they have already included merit in- 
creases in their calculation of the UC in- 
structional budget. In other words, the 
state sends money to the University for 
salary and merit increases, but that money 
does not go where it is supposed to go. 
Making matters worse, the UC fiscal year 
starts in July, but we only see our salary 
range increases show up in our paychecks 
in November. Therefore, we are losing 
four months of our funded increases. 

We have also been told by state legis- 
lators in the past that when they provide 
UC with funds for academic salaries, the 
assumption is made that the average 
teacher at UC is an assistant professor, 
step 3. The Legislature then appropriates 
funds based on a calculation that essen- 
tially multiplies the number of faculty in 
the UC system by the salary for an assis- 
tant professor, step 3. To that number, 
additional funds for merit increases are 
included on the assumption that roughly 
one-third of the faculty will get merit in- 
creases each year. 

In fact, the average pay for faculty 
members in the UC system is not that of 
an assistant professor, step 3. Since close 
to half of the undergraduate teaching at 
the UC is done by non-Senate faculty (pri- 


marily lecturers), and this group is paid at 
a much lower rate than Senate faculty, the 
average academic salary at UC is probably 
closer to an assistant professor, step 1. We 
want to know what happens to the differ- 
ence between what the Legislature pro- 
vides UC, and what they actually spend 
on academic salaries. 

In fact, we have recently pointed out to 
several state politicians that while they 
have done a good job investigating the 
compensation scandals in the UC system, 
everyone has failed to ask about the ori- 
gins of all this secret money. We have 
good reason to believe that money ear- 
marked by the state to pay for employee 
salary increases and other instructional 
matters has been diverted to pay for hid- 
den administrative perks. Furthermore, 
due to this diversion of funds, class sizes 
are getting larger in the UC system, new 
faculty hires are not keeping up with in- 
creases in student enrollment, and faculty 
salaries are remaining below the national 
average. 

As a prime example of the financial 
situation, we can look at a particular de- 
partment that is currently staffed entirely 
by non-tenured lecturers, most of whom 
have continuing appointments and work 
on a full-time basis. Although everyone in 
this program received salary range in- 
creases, and many received merit in- 
creases, in the last two years their depart- 
mental budget has remained the same. 
Thus, not only is the University skimming 
off 1 or 2 percent of our state-funded sal- 
ary increases, but the remaining increase 
may not even be going to the programs 
and departments that have to pay for in- 
creased salaries. Once again, the question 
is where is the money going, and who is 
profiting from this diversion of funds. 


On the cover: Union members working in 
coalition attended the May regents’ 
meeting in San Francisco to make their 
voices heard on pension and benefits 
issues (Eric Gillet, photo). 
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Legislative funds for academic salaries 
not spent for instruction 


To help rectify some of these issues, 
UC-AFT will not only be pushing for leg- 
islation requiring the full funding of state- 
supported salary increases, but will also 
be fighting to have our salaries funded out 
of a permanent source instead of the tem- 
porary budget that now supports Unit 18 
faculty. Since many lecturers have been 
teaching in the UC system for over twenty 
years, it is time to for the central adminis- 
tration to treat these teachers as perma- 
nent members of the UC faculty, and pay 
them all out of a permanent fund. 
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Protecting our UC 
pensions, benefits 


by Karen Sawislak, Executive Director 


As you know, the University is 
planning to require employee 

contributions for the UC retire- 
ment plan (UCRP). In coalition 


with other UC unions, UC-AFT is 
working on multiple fronts to ensure 
that such changes are fully justified and 
that all UC employees will continue to 
have a stable pension plan with no loss 
in total compensation. 

UC-AFT recently joined with other 
UC unions to commission an indepen- 
dent actuarial evaluation of UC’s expla- 
nation of its plan to resume pension 
contributions. This report concluded 
that UC has not yet made a convincing 
argument to require that its employees 
pay up to 8% of their salaries as pension 
contributions in order to ensure the pen- 
sion fund’s long-term stability (see 
<www.cft.org/councils/uc / 
VenutiAssociatesReport.pdf>). 


Let’s look at past history 

In meetings with UC, we have em- 
phatically rejected the University’s ap- 
parent view that UC and its employees 
should evenly split any new contribu- 
tions to UCRP. Prior to 1990, the year 
employees stopped contributing, UC 
paid up to 16% of payroll to fund UCRP, 
while employee contributions averaged 
2.5% of salary. In other words, in the 
past, UC has paid in a great deal more 
toward the cost of pensions than its em- 
ployees. 

It is the norm in higher education 
for universities to pay a significantly 
greater share of retirement plan costs 
than their employees. UC’s peer institu- 
tions regularly provide at least 10% to 
12% of employee salaries as retirement 
contributions, while employees contrib- 
ute 2.5% to 5%. Why does UC believe it 
now can cap its pension contribution at 
8% of salary and demand a 50/50 split 
with its employees on any new retire- 
ment plan costs? 


Eric Gillet, photo 


Thanks to UCRP’s enviable status, 
UC has had a free ride on retirement 
plan costs since 1990. For more than 15 
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One of many union members speaking at the regents’ meeting in 


San Francisco this summer. 


working on legislation that will stop 
this practice. 
We are also working to educate our 


years, the University administration has 
not needed to devote one cent of its op- 
erating budget to its employee pensions. 


members and our Senate faculty col- 
leagues (see related story, page 12). Our 


Now that the time has 
come for the University to 
once again to fund a re- 
tirement plan for its em- 
ployees, UC cannot rea- 
sonably demand that its 
employees bear half the 
cost of this benefit. 

UC-AFT believes that 
any pension contributions 
must be offset by in- 


UC has not yet made 
a convincing 
argument to require 
its employees pay up 
to 8% of their sala- 
ries as pension 


union is in a different position from 


other UC unions, be- 
cause both the Unit 17 
(librarians) and Unit 18 
(lecturers) contracts con- 
tain “me too” clauses on 
benefits — in other 
words, under our cur- 
rent contracts, the Uni- 
versity must provide all 
non-Senate faculty and 
librarians with the same 


creases in salary. On. this contributions benefits it provides to 
front, we are pressing UC Senate faculty. 
Office of the President aes | Therefore, it is key 


(UCOP) to justify its prac- 

tice of withholding at least 1% of the 
funds given by the state increases in 
employee compensation allegedly to 
fund “merit increases” for academics. 


Holding UC accountable 

We believe that this practice allows 
the University to double-dip whenever 
merit increases are funded in the state 
budget. The end result has been that the 
University has regularly withheld cost- 
of-living funds that should have gone to 
build the base salary of academics. We 
have secured a promise from UCOP to 
meet further on this issue, and we are 


that we reach out to 
Senate faculty and explain our views. 
What happens to them will happen to 
us, until at least mid-2008, when con- 
tract bargaining begins anew. 

Other UC unions are beginning to 
bargain with the University about pen- 
sion contributions. Although UC-AFT is 
not directly involved in these negotia- 
tions, we are working to support our 
coalition partners. 

For a fuller account of the pension 
struggle by UC-AFT Vice President 
Mike Rotkin, please see <www.cft.org/ 


councils /uc/aft.ucrs.html>. 
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The impact of Social Security exclusion on 
part-time UC employees 


by Howard Ryan, Robert Weil and Bob 
Samuels 


any part-time employees at 
the University of California, 
and also at many community 


colleges, are being denied the most basic 
form of retirement security afforded to 
other American workers: Social Security. 
UC denies Social Security coverage to 
any employee with an appointment of 
less than 50% of full time. The Social 
Security-excluded employees are denied 
participation in the University’s defined- 
benefit pension program as well. In lieu 
of Social Security, and in accordance 
with federal law, UC requires these em- 
ployees to participate in a defined con- 
tribution plan (DCP), and a 7.5% contri- 
bution is deducted from their paychecks; 
UC makes no contribution to the DCP. 

Based on the University’s DCP year- 
end report of June 30, 2004, there were 
nearly 26,000 UC employees that year 
who were being excluded from Social 
Security in the manner described here. 
Among this group are some 1,300 of 
UC’s 3,000 lecturers. 

UC’s exclusion not only affects re- 
tirement income but also threatens one’s 
Social Security Disability Insurance 
(SSDI) coverage. SSDI provides benefits 
for eligible workers who have long-term 
disability prior to age 65. The benefit 
amount is equal to the Social Security 
retirement benefit accrued by the appli- 
cant at the time of disability, or at the 
time the disability claim is approved. 
Therefore, in a great many cases, UC’s 
exclusion will reduce the SSDI benefits 
available to a disabled employee. 

But the impact may be worse. In 
order to be eligible for SSDI, you must 
have earned a certain number of work 
credits; the credits are based on mini- 
mum quarterly earnings. Generally, you 
need to have earned 40 credits overall, 
and at least 20 credits within the 10 years 
preceding your disability. Younger work- 
ers need fewer credits while older work- 
ers need more. After age 42, the require- 


ment for recently earned credits in- 
creases. For example, a 52-year-old 
worker needs 40 credits overall, but 
needs 30 credits earned within the 10 
years preceding disability. So, UC’s ex- 
clusion could well make some part-tim- 
ers ineligible for SSDI - either because 
they hadn’t accrued enough credits, or 
because they hadn’t accrued enough 
recent credits. 

Most Americans do not have cover- 
age for long-term disability other than 
that offered by SSDI. California workers 
also have access to State Disability In- 
surance, but that is only for short-term 
disability — benefits do not extend be- 
yond 52 weeks. UC does a disservice to 
its part-time employees by weakening 
their access to this important safety net 
program. While UC employees may 
purchase long-term disability coverage 
through UC’s Supplemental Disability 
Insurance Plan, to be eligible, the em- 
ployee must be “a member of a Defined 
Benefit Retirement Plan to which the 
University contributes” (such as UCRP, 
PERS, etc.). Since the part-timers whom 
UC excludes from Social Security are 
also excluded from the defined-benefit 
pension plan, they are ineligible to en- 
roll in Supplemental Disability. 


Effects widespread 

The impact of UC’s Social Security 
exclusion policy will vary depending on 
the circumstances and work histories of 
each employee. But it does appear that 
large numbers face losses — in retirement 
income, retirement security, and disabil- 
ity protections — for themselves and 
their families. The bottom line is that no 
one should be forced to live in poverty 
when they retire. That was why our 
country established Old Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance through the 
1935 Social Security Act. Built into the 
system is the concept that employers 
must share the responsibility for ensur- 
ing the retirement security of their em- 
ployees. Today, employers pay a 6.2% 
tax, matching the employee’s 6.2% tax. 
Unfortunately, the law has allowed state 


and local government employers to opt 
out of this responsibility. Typically, the 
government agencies that opt out of 
Social Security do provide employees 
with a defined benefit pension plan. 
Such, for example, is the status for most 
California schoolteachers. 

But the UC part-timers are a special 
case: they have neither Social Security 
coverage nor coverage by the UC pen- 
sion plan. Excluding part-timers from 
these plans saves the University money. 
Instead of paying the 6.2% employer tax, 
UC forces the part-timer to pay a 7.5% 
DCP contribution, with no cost to the 
University. It is a cost saver to be sure, 
but it is one that does harm to thousands 
of employees and their families and un- 
dermines the good aim of Social Security 
to eliminate old-age poverty. 


How to change the system 

UC-AFT is developing a multi- 
pronged strategy on the Social Security 
issue. Success will require pushing for- 
ward on several fronts simultaneously, 
and will need the active involvement of 
our members. 

Our immediate demand is an end to 
the exclusion from Social Security of UC 
employees working less than 50% time. 
Also we believe that all those who were 
excluded in the past should be given the 
right to “buy back” coverage for previ- 
ous years, with matching UC contribu- 
tions. We do recognize, however, that 
those who are already in the DCP sys- 
tem may need to be given the choice as 
to which plan they prefer, so as not to 
suffer a loss on the money they have 
already saved. 

We also call for an end to the Wind- 
fall Elimination Provision (WEP) and 
Government Pension Offset (GPO), 
which reduce Social Security benefits for 
those who had earnings outside of UC 
that were covered by the system. 

We are asking the University to end 
the exclusion of its part-time and part- 
year employees from Social Security. But 
since it is likely that UC will not do this 
on its own, we have already begun con- 
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tacting friendly members of the state 
Legislature about the possibility of hear- 
ings and/or legislation. We are also sup- 
porting two federal bills - 5619 and 
HR147 - calling for an end to the WEP/ 
GPO penalties. Senator Diane Feinstein 
(D-CA) is the primary sponsor of S619, 
and AFT, NEA, AFSCME and other 
unions are already working for passage 
of this legislation. 

We are also continuing to explore 
possibilities for legal action, since the 
exclusion raises issues of equal treatment 
under the law and discrimination based 
on the demographics of those affected. 
This is just one part of a larger struggle to 
preserve both Social Security and state 
pension plans, and prevent UC from cut- 
ting back on retirement and benefits. 

We have begun approaching pos- 
sible allies in the coalition of UC unions, 
some of which have hundreds or even 
thousands of members affected by exclu- 
sion from Social Security. We have also 
met with leaders in other AFT councils — 
such as Classified and K-12 — who are 
supportive of our efforts, and we will be 
reaching out to other public employee 
unions, especially among educators, and 
community groups. None of these ef- 
forts will succeed, however, without the 
education and mobilization of our own 
unit membership. We are putting to- 
gether materials to assist in this cam- 
paign, including ways for individuals to 
easily calculate the effects of these poli- 
cies on their retirement, “case studies” of 
the impact of the exclusion and WEP/ 
GPO, and legislative talking points. 

Most of all, we need the activism of 
our members. We need to locate those 
who are most likely to be affected by the 
exclusion and WEP/GPO, especially 
part-timers and those nearing retire- 
ment. Please join us! To get involved 
contact your local field representative. 

For more information, see “The 
Great UC Social Security Scam,” at 
<www.cft.org/councils/uc/Social 
Security.html>. 


loward Ryan is UC-AFT’s field representa- 


tive at UC Los Angeles, Robert Weil is a 
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Lecturers bargain over salaries 
and workload 


by Ben Harder, UC Riverside, Chief Negotiator 


his fall, UC-AFT and the University of California will begin a round of 

partial contract negotiations. These talks, called “re-openers,” focus on at 

least two articles of our Memorandum of Understanding (MOU): Article 
21 — Salary, and Article 24 — Instructional Workload. Up to two additional ar- 
ticles, one chosen by the University and the other by the union, may also be re- 
opened. 

Those of us who were employed in 1999 remember that some of the most 
contentious bargaining concerned the salary and workload articles. The union 
settled for raised minimum salaries and a 2% general salary increase. The Uni- 
versity and the union also created task forces on all campuses to study the 
workload issues in the most affected departments. While the contract we ulti- 
mately received made several important advances, significant problems remain. 

On the other hand, the UC-union relationship has improved recently, as 
evidenced by our common work on the MOU implementation manual, an on- 
line explanation of, and commentary on, our contract. There are indications that 
we can work together to solve problems with workload and improve our com- 
pensation. 

However — and I suppose this is the dreaded “third hand” — our negotia- 
tions will take place as the University is forcing other unions (CUE, AFSCME, 
and UPTE-CWA) to renegotiate pension benefits and contributions. Thus, while 
our negotiations directly address only part of our overall compensation, we need 
to remain aware of changes to the other parts of our compensation as we bargain. 


ing tl le 

In general, we have the following goals for bargaining salary. First, we want 
to ensure salary increases that account for both cost-of-living increases and any 
increases to our pension and benefits contributions. Second, we want to follow up 
our success in raising the minimum salaries with increases for those who have been 
working for a longer time. Third, we want to increase the “steps” in merit pay. Fi- 
nally, we want to address the raw deal that part-time lecturers get in regards to 
Social Security contributions, health benefits, and retirement contributions. 

Workload goals are less easily codified, but we want to address the concerns 
raised during our study of workload problems in specific departments across the 
UC system. Furthermore, we want to get the UC to recognize the importance of 
pedagogical development. Lecturers do not simply teach the same canned 
course for decades: each of our assignments requires us to remain current in dis- 
ciplinary advances, pedagogical trends, and technological advancements within 
the classroom. 

Strategically, we want to build on our relationships, both with the University 
and with the coalition of UC unions. We think the University has incentive to 
bargain in good faith and efficiently, but we also need to cooperate with our co- 
workers in the other unions. In any case, the stronger our union is, the better 
our bargaining position will be. 

Finally, we always need more information, so please contact me with your 
ideas and concerns about bargaining. I am especially interested in specific prob- 
lems you or your colleagues have with workload. Whatever your issue, you can 


Ben Harder is president of UC-AFT 1966 and teaches English at UC Riverside. 


reach me at <ben.harder@aft1966.org>. 
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by Kevin Roddy, VP for Legislation 


hil Angelides has emerged as one 
P of the most dynamic of guberna- 

torial candidates in many years, 
and one with a progressive vision for 
California. He has spent his professional 
career in service to the state, and in his 
present campaign has emphasized in 
particular the need for California to sup- 
port its educational system on all levels. 


Views on UC 

Angelides has vowed to model his 
educational program after the successes 
of the Earl Warren and Pat Brown ad- 
ministrations, in which the University of 
California became available to all Cali- 
fornians of promise and merit. To that 
end, Angelides as governor will decrease 
student fees, for the first time ever in the 
history of the University of California, 
for a savings of $5000 a year per student. 

He will increase the presently ane- 
mic Cal Grant aid program, and he will 
do it without budget catastrophe. Spe- 
cifically, he will make Cal Grant As eli- 
gible for those families making up to 
$80,000 (nearly a 20% increase from the 
current $69,000); and Cal Grant Bs will 
now be available to families making 
$50,000 (up from $36,000). The number 
of Cal Grants will also rise, from the 
present 22,500 to 34,000. Further, as a 
boost to the University’s educational 
outreach, he will restore and increase the 
teaching fellowship program; and he 
will decrease Arnold Swarzenegger’s fee 
for teacher training by $600 per teacher. 

Finally, through the California Hope 
Endowment, Angelides will insure that 
there will always be support for univer- 
sity outreach to our state’s high schools. 
Outreach programs are a budget item 
that have been constantly in danger 
since the governor took office. The en- 
dowment, supported by the Legislature 
but vetoed by Swarzenegger, proposes 
to manage $5 billion in state property so 
as to provide $300 million in outreach, 
far beyond the University’s planned 
expenditure. 


Angelides for governor 


Supporting public 
education 

Angelides understands the 
need to reinvigorate all of pub- 
lic education, starting with the 
sort of education that our stu- 
dents receive before they arrive 
at a University of California 
campus. And many of his pro- 
posals can have, with our sup- 
port, a direct impact on our 
own academic lives: for K-12 
instructors, he will identify and 
target the salaries that teachers 
actually require; he will restore 
budget cuts in classroom mate- 
rials; and he will double the 
number of high-school counse- 
lors. 

The specifics of Angelides’ 
programs contrast markedly 
with those of Swarzenegger, 
who has mimed a move to the 
center as only an actor can, with no 
memory of (and even less embarrass- 
ment for) his colossal failure to under- 
mine teachers and unions just last year. 
Apparently, though, the incumbent can 
swallow his pride and his avowed prin- 
ciples as no one else can. 


The budget & the University 

This situation makes it all the more 
imperative that the union get to know 
Phil Angelides and understand what he 
has fought for. He has transformed the 
office of state treasurer to one of the 
most powerful forces for economic and 
social justice in the country. He has been 
praised in The Nation for his moral 
standing and intelligence in the financial 
realm. He realizes, as a lot of Swarzen- 
egger’s supporters do not, that the un- 
certain shifts in the state economy can- 
not be depended on to carry the budget. 
He is not afraid, as too many are, of the 
word “taxes” as an important means to 
stop the state from lurching from pov- 
erty to apparent wealth — apparent, be- 
cause none of us has ever seen it. 

We all recognize that a dependable, 
consistent, fair budget can solve many of 
our worst problems at the University of 


California: health care, pensions, and 
salaries, to name just those circum- 
stances directly dependent on the bud- 
get. We all know that reform is costly, 
but that it is an investment; and we all 
know that we have burdened our stu- 
dents with tremendous debt. Why then 
do we still believe that the economy 
doesn’t matter? 

Phil Angelides has always been a 
strong supporter of the California Fed- 
eration of Teachers (UC-AFT statewide 
union), one of the first organizations to 
endorse him. Though our union has no 
overwhelming numbers, we do have 
some influence over our students, who 
are probably not even aware of the is- 
sues. We have an opportunity to help 
inform them, and we should. 

See what Angelides has said about 
himself, and what others have said about 
him at his website: <www.angelides. 
com>. This is a critical election, and we 
need to convince our students and col- 
leagues that we have a tremendous op- 
portunity to reform both this state and 
the university that we love. 


Kevin Roddy is a lecturer in Medieval Stud- 
ies at UC Davis. 
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Angelides on the campaign trail. 


Unit 18 lecturers’ 


contract manual online 

For the last two years, UC-AFT and 
the UC Office of the President have been 
working together on developing an 
online contract manual for Unit 18 fac- 
ulty (lecturers). 

This long and complicated process 
involves agreeing on shared interpreta- 
tions and explanations of our contract. 
We are now ready to show the results of 
our work and to gain feedback on how 
to improve the usefulness of this online 
document. 

We expect this site to be used by 
faculty, administrators, and other mem- 
bers of the UC community. While most 
of the information will be helpful to both 
faculty and administrators, some of the 
details cater to a more specific audience. 

The beta version of the new manual 
can be accessed at <bobsamuels.net/ 
contract>. If you have any suggestions 
for improving this site, please contact 
the webmaster, Bob Samuels, at 
<bobsamuels_us@yahoo.com>. 
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By Alan Karras, VP for 
Grievances 


ver the last year, UC- 

AFT has had several 

successes in defending 
its pre-sixth-year lecturers from 
ill-advised (and sometimes mean- 
spirited) violations of the contract. 

Because the University has 

long argued that pre-sixth-year 
lecturers are not guaranteed 
reappointment at the end of 
each annual contract, the most 
common problem about which 
we hear is an inappropriate 
non-reappointment. The con- 
tract now requires — as a result 
of the last round of bargaining — 
a review of every pre-sixth lec- 
turer who requests consider- 
ation for a new appointment. In most 
cases, this goes off without a hitch. 

But in some cases, a variety of 
things can go terribly wrong — and lead 
to non-reappointment. So too have we 
seen problems emerging when campuses 
and departments, most with little experi- 
ence in the excellence review, devise new 
procedures that are not contractually 
compliant or, worse, apply no proce- 
dures at all. The union has vigorously 
defended members who have found 
themselves victims of a broken process. 

A very new and positive develop- 
ment has occurred on several of our 
campuses: we have begun to win griev- 
ances for pre-sixth-year lecturers. In one 
case, a department had no procedures 
for conducting an excellence review and 
ended up writing the case up after the 
department had already voted. After a 
grievance was filed, the campus agreed 
with us that cases need to be prepared 
before votes, and the department has 
agreed to a re-review. On another cam- 
pus, a department voted not to renew 
one of its first-year lecturers, without 
having provided any guidance whatso- 
ever to this lecturer, who had received a 
positive teaching evaluation from the 


New contract grievance victories for 
pre-sixth-year lecturers 


chair. After a grievance was filed, the 
lecturer was rehired for another year 
and will receive appropriate profes- 
sional guidance. Ona third campus, a 
non-Senate faculty (NSF) member was 
told that her teaching was substandard, 
and that complaints had been made 
against her. However, no record of her 
bad teaching performance was in the 
file. The campus performed a re-review, 
and discovered that the accusations 
were untrue and that she is eligible for 
future appointments. 


Lecturer wins arbitration 

Finally, UC-AFT had a big win in 
front of an arbitrator on this subject. A 
department at UCLA failed to reappoint 
a pre-sixth-year NSF to a third year of 
teaching, despite a perfect file. The cam- 
pus refused to tell her why, and instead 
made accusations of unprofessional con- 
duct. We argued that the re-review pro- 
cess was flawed — and the arbitrator 
agreed with us. The arbitrator de- 
manded a re-review of the lecturer, from 
the time that the error was introduced. 
He also reserved the right to order back 
pay. Since the whole process took over a 
year — which can be blamed squarely on 
the campus — the lecturer had found 
another job. And still, the campus re- 
fused to reappoint her. It did, however, 
agree to settle the case by providing her 
a year’s back pay. 

We view this as a significant 
achievement — and want to encourage 
lecturers who find themselves in situa- 
tions where the University does not ap- 
pear to be living up to the contract, to 
contact UC-AFT staff. In many cases, we 
can resolve the issues without too much 
trouble. In others, we might need to take 
additional action. 

Though the contract has limited 
protections for those in their first six 
years, UC-AFT vigorously defends ev- 
ery one of those protections. 


Alan Karras is a lecturer at UC Berkeley's 
International & Area Studies Department. 
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Recent union victories, 
Campus by campus 


by Karen Sawislak, Executive Director 


One of the primary tasks of UC-AFT 
is to assist members of Unit 17 (librar- 
ians) and Unit 18 (lecturers) in any mat- 
ter related to the terms and conditions of 
their employment at UC. Sometimes we 
pursue issues through the formal griev- 
ance and arbitration process available 
under the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing (MOU), at other times, we seek and 
often obtain informal resolutions. 

At every campus, we have on-going 
relationships with University officials 
that frequently allow us to intervene 
successfully on behalf of our members. 
Stewards, officers, and staff take up a 
wide range of issues to assist and advo- 
cate for our membership. To give youa 
sense of what the union can do for our 
unit members, here is a list of some of 
our accomplishments on the campuses 
during the 2005-06 academic year. 


Clarification of librarian emeritus 
benefits, ensuring that benefits such as 
e-mail privileges and database access 
were provided to retirees. 

eA large number of music instruc- 
tors improperly hired outside of Unit 18 
were given the correct title of Lecturer, 
thereby securing the protections of the 
MOU. The department established a 
hiring process that honors post-sixth- 
year seniority rights and has performed 
overdue excellence reviews. 

e Additional professional develop- 
ment funding for lecturers provided in 
exchange for the union’s agreement that 
departments may receive financial in- 
centives for persuading Senate faculty to 
teach summer courses. 

e Substantial attendance at work- 
shops for pre-sixth-year lecturers on 
how to prepare for the excellence re- 
view; substantial increase in the number 
of queries to the union about manage- 
ment practices. 


Librarians organizing across the UC system 


by Mike Rotkin, VP for Organizing 


C-AFT is currently undertaking a new organizing drive to help support 

librarians in the UC system. The first stage of this process is to collect in- 

formation on the current experiences and concerns of librarians. We are 
pursuing this initial phase by meeting and surveying librarians to get a concrete 
sense of what they like about their work, why they work for UC, and what needs 
are not getting met. We are also examining how working conditions are changing. 
While there is probably not a worker on the planet who doesn’t have complaints 
about salary or workload, we need a more detailed picture of the most common 
issues of concern. 

We will start with informal interviews with librarians. Simultaneously, we 
need to call together small, brief meetings at the local level so librarians can talk 
with each other about their work and so we can seek out common threads in their 
experience. 

Of course, it is too early at this stage to begin formulating specific bargaining 
demands or language. We want a more fundamental discussion of the work experi- 
ence and the reactions to it. At a later stage, we will begin recruiting librarians to 
serve on committees which can turn work discontents and desires into bargaining 
demands and proposed contract language. We will also develop a new bargaining 
team for future negotiations as well. But this is probably premature at the present 
time. 


In 1998 and 1999, when lecturers began our process of developing the “Con- 
tract for a New Century,” which led to three years of bargaining and the historic 
breakthrough on continuing appointments, we began with just this kind of process. 
Our struggle took heroic efforts at the bargaining table, but without the base of 
support that we had constructed with the initial organizing efforts, the bargaining 
team would have made little headway. The key was creating a sense of ownership 
of the demands, the bargaining process, and the campus support before getting to 
the table to talk with the administration. 

A sense of momentum and a vision of future librarian bargaining with an acti- 
vated base of librarians in support of their team are critical to the effort. It is, of 
course, a truism that a union is not really capable of delivering anything to its 
members that they do not deliver to themselves. After all, the union is nothing 
more than its members, their resources, and their activity. But that truth is best dis- 
covered by union members being mobilized in defense of their own collective inter- 
est. In this sense, librarians at UC are no different from any group of workers who 
are underpaid, overworked, and disrespected by their employer. 


Davis rescinded; similar potential turnover 
e Eleven non-Senate faculty illegally “churning” practices that limit access to 
withdrawn from unit were returned to excellence reviews are being investi- 
unit positions, with payment of back gated. 
dues to the union and retroactive range e Addressed health and safety issues 
adjustments to affected employees. for librarians (ergonomics). 
Overdue excellence reviews are now 
being performed. Me 
Policy in Sociology department 
limiting the term of lecturer appoint- 
ments that violated the MOU has been 


¢ Resolution of improper appoint- 
ments for pre-sixth lecturers that assures 
full credit toward continuing appointments. 
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eSuccessful negotiation of instruc- 
tional support issues (office space, com- 
puters). 


Irvine 

e Agreements that pre-sixth-year 
lecturers whose classes moved to new 
departments will be allowed to have 
accrued course credits in former depart- 
ments count toward the excellence re- 
view. 

e New (re-done) excellence review 
for pre-sixth-year lecturer denied due 
process. 

eWorkload adjustments/credits for 
lecturers in East Asian languages — i.e., 
payment for grading of placement ex- 
ams. 

Clarification of librarians’ right to 
the flexible use of their time. 


Riverside 

e Informal resolution of grievance 
providing additional office space to En- 
glish department lecturers (no more 
four-person offices); computer upgrades 
in English department offices; agree- 
ment to quarterly updates of lecturer 
listings in online campus directory and 
departmental websites; phones and 
voice mail access in lecturer offices that 
did not have them. 

°Good attendance of excellence 
review workshops, with all those attend- 
ing passing their reviews. 

e Agreement by campus to pay UC- 
AFT appropriate dues and agency fees 
for summer lecturers. 

e Negotiations pending on IWCs 
(workload credit) for large lecturer 
classes in math. 


Santa Cruz 

e Achieved on-going access to librar- 
ies and e-mail for lecturers with inter- 
mittent appointments. 

eResolution of lecturer issues re- 
garding the improper allotment of retire- 
ment credits. 

e Art department grievance resulted 
in two lecturers who had been laid off 
being rehired with additional courses 
and full benefits; Music department 
grievance resulted in laid-off lecturer 
being offered future courses. 


San Diego 

eCorrected the base percentage for 
eight lecturers with continuing appoint- 
ments, whose base had been calculated 
incorrectly in the initial transition to the 
use of continuing status. This also meant 
that several of these lecturers became 
eligible for full benefits. 

ePut a stop to a botched sixth-year 
review, giving the lecturer another quar- 
ter as lecturer while a new review com- 
mittee is put in place to conduct the 
review. As a consequence, excellence 
review procedures are being reevaluated 
and overhauled across the campus. 

eWorkload credit awarded for first- 
time teaching and high enrollment in the 
writing programs. 

e Academic Affairs has established a 
fund to support payments to non-Senate 
faculty (NSF) who serve as graders in 
language competency testing. 


Santa Barbara 

¢Re-review of pre-sixth-year non- 
Senate faculty member whose review 
was handled improperly. New review 
committee included a member from 
another campus to ensure fairness. 

e Reappointment of pre-sixth NSF 
who was intentionally denied due pro- 
cess. 

e Reconsideration of and subsequent 
increase in level of merit increase for 
continuing appointee. 


“THE NON-UNION’ 
PERSONNEL 
HEARING 


Me 
“In 


e Agreement giving librarians un- 
hindered access to ergonomics worksta- 
tion evaluations. 

e Agreement which reestablishes 
union access and librarians’ rights to use 
meeting rooms within the library 


Los Angeles 

eNon-reappointment of pre-sixth 
NSF voided due to procedural viola- 
tions; won back pay for entire year’s 
salary ($36,000). 

¢ Negotiated several changes to pro- 
posed “Anderson School Policies for 
Lecturers” which describe review pro- 
cess and expectations for lecturers. 

¢ Assisted librarians in labor-man- 
agement meetings concerning changed 
work conditions related to a facilities 
move. 

eWorked to ensure that UCLA rolls 
over all unused professional develop- 
ment funds for NSF and releases all 
funds at the beginning of fiscal year, 
rather than at the end. 

eRe-review of NSF member whose 
successful sixth-year review was “re- 
opened” without his knowledge. 


Finally, the union is here to repre- 
sent our members. If you have any ques- 
tions about your rights as a UC em- 
ployee, please contact our staff, stew- 
ards, or officers (see page 2). 


Carvol+*« 
Sie 
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Contingent academics meet in Vancouver, Canada 


By Sandra Baringer 


forty-hour train ride seemed 

like an appropriate way to ar- 

rive at the seventh conference 
of the Coalition of Contingent Academic 
Labor (COCAL) in Vancouver, Canada, 
the second week of August. My uneven 
on-track, off-track, lurching arrival ten 
hours behind schedule engendered a 
sort of fatalistic vision of the future: the 
American public sector’s abandonment 
of meaningful support for public ground 
transportation exemplified by my train 
ride seemed to parallel the Third-World- 
esque “contingentization” of American 
academic labor. As Mexican speaker 
Arturo Ramos Perez commented at the 
conference on what he was hearing 
about working conditions among US 
faculty (loosely paraphrased), “Welcome 
to my world.” 

AFT’s Larry Gold announced on the 
first day of the event that only thirty 
percent of this country’s higher educa- 
tion instruction is now performed by 
tenured or tenure-track faculty. And 
while David Horowitz and his right- 
wing comrades continue their attack on 
academic freedom among the tenured 
(check out his list of “The 101 Most Dan- 
gerous Academics in America” on 
Wikipedia), the 70% of higher education 
instructors without tenure continue to 
wonder how many bits of academic 
piecework they’Il be collecting for the 
next semester, and whether allowing 
their students to ask controversial ques- 
tions will get them fired. 

Cary Nelson, new president of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, noted that the World Bank and 
the IMF are pushing a contingent labor 
force internationally by demanding lev- 
els of contingency in employment ar- 
rangements in return for loans. He 
urged that contingent faculty “take over 
any union they can” by joining their 
locals as voting members and running 
for local union offices. He reiterated 
AAUP’s official position that all instruc- 
tors, full- or part-time, be entitled to job 
security protections after seven years 


(preferably after three terms), with dis- 
missal to occur only after a hearing be- 
fore a committee of faculty peers and a 
finding of “academic reason” for non- 
reappointment. Nelson called for moni- 
toring “all forms of academic employ- 
ment” to “make bad jobs more and more 
expensive to maintain.” 

The second day of the conference 
opened with Joe Berry, author of 
Reclaiming the Ivory Tower, noting that 
despite increased awareness of the con- 
tingent labor problem in academia, 
achievements in addressing the problem 
have reached a plateau. One reason he 
cited was administrative counterattacks, 
as in the hiring of “union avoidance” 
consultants to fight organizing drives, 
retaliatory firings of union activists in 
Chicago, the NLRB’s recent decisions 
refusing to recognize graduate student 
bargaining units, and attacks on aca- 
demic freedom. But Berry also asserted 
that a national strategy has not emerged 
from any of the national organizations. 


Campaign for pay equity 

Larry Gold had announced the pre- 
vious day that AFT was launching a 15- 
to 20-state legislation drive focused on 
improving full-time/ part-time staffing 
ratios, pay equity, job security, and bud- 
get enhancements to support those 
goals. But details on specific large-scale 
strategies remained unclear by the end 
of the conference. On Sunday morning, 
Keith Hoeller cited a bill introduced in 
the Washington state legislature each of 
the past three years to implement job 
security protections for part-time com- 
munity college faculty — a bill which 
Hoeller said never gets out of committee 
because neither the AFT’s nor NEA’s 
Washington state affiliates will support 
the bill. Cary Nelson then called on NEA 
and AFT to support such bills. 

For good reason, the closing hours 
of the conference focused on assaults on 
academic freedom. Gold reported that 
he had infiltrated a David Horowitz 
event and asked Horowitz about the 


70% of higher education instructors who 
were off the tenure track. Horowitz re- 
plied, “Yeah, I know about them - 
they’re the worst.” Contingent faculty 
are, incontrovertibly, at risk on the aca- 
demic freedom issue. 

Yet many of the at-risk teachers and 
scholars attending the conference 
seemed willing to speak out more than 
they were given the opportunity to, at 
this particular conference. Too little time 
was available for those lined up at the 
open microphones; the problem being 
described by the scheduled speakers 
was, for the most part, already under- 
stood by the attendees, and too many 
scheduled speakers exceeded their time 
allotment. Moreover, no clear national, 
trans-union strategy emerged from this 
conference. One can only hope that those 
prominent national organization leaders 
in attendance are now back in their of- 
fices phoning each other. If not, COCAL 
remains a grassroots phenomenon whose 
fate remains unknown. 

Octavio Paz wrote in The Labyrinth of 
Solitude that “We withdraw into our- 
selves, we deepen and aggravate our 
awareness of everything that separates 
or isolates or differentiates us. And we 
increase our solitude by refusing to seek 
out our compatriots, perhaps because we 
fear we will see ourselves in them, per- 
haps because of a painful, defensive un- 
willingness to share our intimate feel- 
ings.” He was speaking of his Mexican 
countrymen, or rather a certain subset of 
them, but as contingent faculty, we 
should take this analysis to heart. Too 
many of us withdraw into ourselves, 
increasing our isolation and decreasing 
our ability to advocate for ourselves and 
for higher education. Our students de- 
serve better than the train wreck for 
which public higher education seems 
headed, and if we don’t stop it, it’s un- 
clear who will. 


Sandy Baringer is a lecturer in the English 
Department at UC Riverside and the UC- 
AFT’s field representative there. 
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by Bob Samuels, President 


r | The UC-AFT has negotiated collec- 
tive bargaining agreements for 
UC lecturers and librarians since 
1983. Moreover, many Senate faculty 
members have also joined the union for 
advocacy and support or because of po- 
litical affinity with the labor movement. 
UC-AFT now seeks wider participation 
of Senate faculty, and there are good 
reasons for Senate faculty to be involved. 
The first reason for a stronger con- 
nection between Senate faculty and UC- 
AFT is that pensions and health benefits 
are being targeted by UC. In fact, UC 
administrators are planning broad 
changes for staff and faculty benefits 
and pensions (see article, page 3). Senate 
faculty need to respond to these changes 
in an organized and effective manner, 
and the UC-AFT can help to provide 
resources and expertise to coordinate an 
overall strategy. Moreover, since lectur- 
ers’ and librarians’ benefits are tied to 
Senate faculty benefits, our union needs 
to work with Senate faculty committees 
to fight for a fair benefits package. 
Senate faculty can also profit from 
an alliance with the UC-AFT because 
our union has acted as a third party 
working to counter UC and state politi- 
cians in their efforts to eliminate defined 
benefit pension plans and to de-fund 


Why Senate faculty need the UC-AFT 


public education. Due to a strong coali- 
tion of unions in 2005, we were able to 
turn back much of the governor’s de- 
structive agenda. By being tied to a 
statewide union, UC Senate faculty can 
play a vital role in defending 
California’s higher education, public 
schools, health and human services. 

UC-AFT can aid Senate faculty in 
their current effort to keep the Univer- 
sity accountable and protect its educa- 
tional mission. As the public now 
knows, some of UC’s top administrators 
are receiving lavish compensation and 
benefit packages while student fees in- 
crease, faculty salaries remain below 
average, class sizes increase, and student 
services are cut back. An organized fac- 
ulty can ensure that teaching, research, 
and community service remain UC’s 
first priorities. 

Finally, we need to help all faculty 
protect their academic freedom from 
attacks from outside and inside of the 
UC system. The latest national initiative 
to undermine academic freedom is 
David Horowitz’s “Academic Bill of 
Rights,” which has been introduced in 
Congress and in the legislatures of 13 
states, including California. The demand 
that university professors present all 
points of view — to protect a classroom’s 
“intellectual diversity” — opens the door 
to wide constitutional abuses and the 
muzzling of scholarly discussion. 


Fred Lonider, photo 


Members of UC-AFT outside AFT’s 
headquarters in Washington, DC. 


We hope that all Senate faculty will 
consider becoming members of UC-AFT. 
The membership form is online at 
<www.cft.org/councils/uc/join.html>. 
Please do not hesitate to contact us. 
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